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A  survey  of  the  reading  material  for  the  primary  grades  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  last  decade  reveals  remarkable  changes  in  the  materials 
selected  for  children’s  reading.  Suitability  of  content  is  being  de¬ 
manded  together  with  adequacy  of  vocabulary.  The  primary  read¬ 
ers  for  which  a  popular  market  is  assured,  bookmen  declare,  are 
those  which  offer  in  addition  to  suitable  content  frequency  of  re¬ 
peated  words  and  vocabularies  that  correspond  closely  with  the 
Thorndike  word  list. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that,  if  several  series  of  readers  having  suit¬ 
able  content  and  vocabularies  that  check  with  the  Thorndike  word  list 
were  selected,  each  series  containing  frequent  repetition  of  words,  chil¬ 
dren  trained  to  read  in  one  series  should  experience  little  or  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  reading  in  any  of  the  series.  Primary  teachers  testify,  however, 
to  the  difficulties  pupils  encounter  in  their  first  attempts  to  master 
the  material  in  each  new  series.  Two  explanations  for  these  diffi¬ 
culties  are  usually  offered.  First,  the  children  must  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  entirely  different  fields  of  interest,  and,  second,  there  is 
more  or  less  variation  in  the  vocabularies  of  the  different  series, 
which  makes  comprehension  difficult.  By  “variation”  teachers  usu¬ 
ally  mean  a  vocabulary  that  contains  many  new  words.  Seldom,  if 
ever,  does  the  teacher  challenge  repeated  words  but  rather  deter¬ 
mines  their  suitability  by  the  ease  and  speed  with  which  the  children 
recognize  the  forms  and  pronounce  the  words.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
more  frequently  a  word  recurs,  the  more  likely  are  the  children  to 
comprehend  its  meaning.  Upon  this  supposition  alone  many  teach¬ 
ers  base  their  choice  of  readers.  That  there  may  be  real  obstacles  to 
comprehension  in  recurring  words  was  first  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  writer  in  a  dramatic  manner. 

Three  years  ago  the  writer  was  supervising  the  work  of  a  cadet 
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cause  of  errors  in  addition,  .3  +  .  5  +  .  8  =  .16  being  the  most  common 
type. 

4.  The  number  of  errors  in  addition  due  to  inaccuracy  was  about 
half  as  great  as  the  number  of  errors  due  to  the  misplacing  of  the 
decimal  point. 

5.  The  greatest  difficulties  in  subtraction  were  in  borrowing  and 
in  the  placement  of  the  decimal  number  in  the  subtrahend.  There 
were  few  errors  due  to  inaccuracy. 

6.  The  major  difficulty  in  the  multiplication  of  decimals  was  the 
misplacing  of  the  decimal  point  or  its  complete  omission. 

7.  There  were  many  errors  due  to  inaccuracy  in  multiplication. 

8.  The  major  causes  of  errors  in  division  were  the  misplacing  of 
the  decimal  point,  faulty  placement  of  zeros,  omission  of  the  decimal 
point,  and  inaccuracy. 

9.  The  types  of  examples  in  each  of  the  four  processes  in  decimals 
worked  incorrectly  most  frequently  are  as  follows : 


Addition 

1.  2.75  >  2.  Find  the  sum  of  .  8+3-f-. 125 

4 

16.375 


3-  -28  4.  .25+^=  5.  .3 

•  43  -5 

•95  -8 

Subtraction 

■*■}/■  «  V 

/  V  '  1 

1.  18.2  2.  .4  3.  .6 

1.625  .375  .004 

'  /  , 

4.  Subtract  3.825  from  20 

5.  Subtract  .  5  from  .  75 


Multiplication 

1.  4-647  2.  .5X.o3=  3.  200X9.4= 

5 


4.  f  of  6.4= 


i-  33)87 

4-  -3)6 


5.  .o8X25X^ 
Division 

2.  .4)3 

5.  .2)10 


3.  .12)9 
6.  .7)4 
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teacher  in  a  low  fourth  grade  in  one  of  the  foreign  districts  of  a  city 
in  New  Jersey.  The  teacher  was  in  charge  of  the  silent-reading  class. 
The  pupils  in  the  group  were  earnestly  reading  “The  Bell  of  Atri.,, 
When  they  had  finished  and  had  given  various  signs  of  having  en¬ 
joyed  the  story,  the  teacher  asked,  “What  kind  of  man  do  you  think 
the  duke  was?”  Tony’s  hand  was  the  first  one  up.  Tony  was  the 
“thinker”  of  the  class — the  product  of  one  year’s  schooling  in 
America. 

Tony’s  answer,  “The  dook — he  was  lee-tul  man  an’  kin’  to 
ever’  bodee,”  seemed  to  satisfy  the  group. 

“Read  for  us,  Tony,  the  sentence  that  tells  you  that  the  duke 
was  a  little  man,”  urged  the  teacher. 

The  boy’s  stubby  finger  found  the  line,  and  he  read  triumphant¬ 
ly,  “The  duke  was  a  just  man  and  loved  to  make  his  people  happy.” 

“But  which  word  says  that  he  was  a  ‘little’  man?” 

Quickly  Tony’s  finger  pointed  to  “just.” 

“But  ‘just’  does  not  mean  ‘little,’  Tony,”  the  teacher  said.  “Who 
can  tell  him  what  is  meant  by  a  ‘just  man’?”  Everyone  was  willing 
to  hazard  a  guess,  but  the  closest  approach  to  the  meaning  was 
“good.” 

Finally,  a  little  son  of  Erin,  not  a  member  of  the  reading  group, 
called  out,  “Oh,  I  know,  teacher.  It  means  de  dook  was  on  de 
square.”  Instantly  every  child  recognized  the  meaning. 

By  this  time  Tony  was  atremble  with  fury  at  the  teacher’s  ten¬ 
tative  acceptance  of  the  definition,  and,  turning  to  her,  he  shrieked, 
“Why,  den,  you  lie  to  me?  You  tell  me  ‘just’  means  ‘lee-tul.’  ”  At 
this  point  the  boy  was  hastily  and  none  too  gently  conducted  by  the 
class  teacher  to  the  adjoining  cloakroom,  and  the  incident  was  closed 
so  far  as  the  class  was  concerned. 

That  evening  the  two  teachers  and  the  writer  attempted  to 
analyze  the  situation  so  as  to  understand  the  reason  for  Tony’s 
serious  accusation.  After  much  questioning  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
and  careful  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  cadet  teacher,  the  cadet 
teacher  remembered  that  several  weeks  previously  Tony  had  had  a 
struggle  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  “just”  in  the  sentence  “The 
boy  had  just  gone.”  The  teacher  had  explained  that  it  meant  that 
the  boy  had  been  gone  a  “little”  while.  In  her  attempt  to  make  it 
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understandable,  she  had  emphasized  “little”  until  Tony  had  at  last 
seemed  to  grasp  the  idea.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  the  boy’s  faith 
in  teachers  was  upset  when  the  meaning  of  a  word  so  laboriously 
taught  him  on  one  occasion  was  wrong  when  next  he  met  that  word. 

During  the  rest  of  the  term  the  writer  required  the  student 
teachers  to  be  on  the  alert  for  recurring  words  the  meanings  of  which 
differed.  They  carefully  tested  their  pupils  to  discover  the  extent  to 
which  such  recurrences  affected  comprehension.  It  was  found  that 
in  classes  composed  of  children  whose  background  was  good  there 
was  need  for  only  a  relatively  small  amount  of  special  attention  to 
recurring  words.  On  the  other  hand,  in  classes  made  up  of  the  less 
fortunate,  the  recurring  words  proved  to  be  real  stumbling-blocks. 
This  problem  is  an  important  one  in  primary  reading.  How  serious 
a  handicap  it  may  be  to  comprehension  the  writer  has  attempted  to 
discover  through  an  analysis  of  the  vocabularies  of  five  sets  of  pri¬ 
mary  readers  and  the  isolation  of  all  words  that  recur  with  different 
meanings. 

The  readers  selected  for  the  investigation  are  fairly  representa¬ 
tive  of  current  and  recent  books.  The  particular  combination  of 
readers  was  chosen  because  (i)  they  are  being  used  together  in  the 
primary  grades  of  several  progressive  schools;  (2)  their  content  is 
varied;  (3)  they  are  all  reputed  to  have  been  based  on  the  latest 
scientific  data;  (4)  they  represent  publications  of  the  last  ten  years; 
and  (5)  no  two  sets  are  sponsored  by  the  same  publisher.  Thus,  an 
effort  was  made  to  base  the  study  on  thoroughly  representative  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  field  of  reading.  The  following  readers  were  analyzed, 
the  numbers  in  parentheses  indicating  the  dates  of  publication. 

1.  The  Winston  Readers  (1918): 

Primer 

First  Reader 

Second  Reader 

2 .  The  Els  on  Readers  (1920): 

Primer 

Book  One 

Book  Two 

3.  The  Boys’  and  Girls’  Readers  (1923): 

Primer 

First  Reader 

Second  Reader 
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4.  The  Pathway  to  Reading  (1925): 

Primer 

First  Reader 

Second  Reader 

5.  The  Child’s  Own  Way  Series  (1926): 

Primer 

First  Reader 

For  each  book  a  complete  list  was  made  of  the  recurring  words 
the  meanings  of  which  differ.  With  the  assistance  of  several  student 
teachers,  the  writer  made  an  investigation  on  a  very  limited  scale  in 
the  first  and  second  grades  of  two  schools  in  New  Jersey.  Each 
class  was  made  up  of  a  mixed  group  so  far  as  intelligence  was  con¬ 
cerned,  but  the  members  of  each  group  came  from  the  same  district 
and  had  practically  the  same  experiential  background.  A  first  grade 
and  a  second  grade  were  chosen  in  the  foreign  district  and  a  first 
grade  and  a  second  grade  in  the  better  residential  district. 

To  secure  objective  evidence,  the  writer  and  the  practice  teach¬ 
ers  together  planned  reading  exercises  dealing  with  recurring  words1 
the  meanings  of  which  differed.  These  were  used  to  test  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  understanding  of  what  they  read.  A  sampling  of  the  exercises 
used  and  their  results  will  illustrate  the  deficiencies  in  comprehension 
that  were  discovered.  In  one  exercise  the  children  were  asked  to 
draw  a  picture  illustrating  the  meaning  of  each  of  a  group  of  sen¬ 
tences.  Examples  of  the  sentences  follow: 

1.  A  boy  ran  down  the  street  with  a  cart. 

2.  He  pulled  up  the  pail  with  a  rope. 

3.  In  the  circus  there  was  a  monkey  with  a  yellow  coat. 

The  drawings  for  the  first  two  sentences  showed  that  all  the 
children  had  probably  comprehended  both  uses  of  “with,”  but  the 
drawings  for  the  third  sentence  gave  evidence  of  hazy  thinking. 
Some  children  drew  a  monkey  dragging  a  coat  by  the  collar,  the 
sleeve,  or  the  tail;  several  merely  drew  a  monkey  and  a  coat;  but 
all  who  had  ever  seen  a  monkey  dressed  or  had  seen  pictures  of  one 
correctly  interpreted  the  meaning  of  “with”  and  placed  the  coat  on 
the  monkey.  The  experience  of  some  of  the  children  had  not  been 
extended  sufficiently  for  them  to  comprehend  the  significance  of  the 
sentence;  nor  apparently  had  the  word  “with”  meaning  “dressed 

1  “Recurring  words”  means  “words  of  identical  form.” 
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in”  been  taught  to  fit  such  an  experience.  Those  who  had  under¬ 
stood  the  sentence  had  been  able,  however,  through  the  association 
of  ideas,  to  get  the  meaning  of  the  preposition  from  the  context. 

In  an  oral  exercise  in  which  the  children  were  asked  to  explain 
the  sentence  “The  dog  chased  the  boy,”  no  child  in  any  of  the 
classes  seemed  to  experience  difficulty.  When  they  were  asked,  how¬ 
ever,  to  explain  “The  boy  chased  down  the  street,”  neither  the 
foreign  children  in  either  grade  nor  the  first-grade  children  in  the 
American  group  could  interpret  it.  A  few  second-grade  children 
in  the  American  group,  however,  understood  the  term. 

A  first-grade  teacher  reported  on  another  occasion  that,  after 
the  children  had  done  several  exercises  in  which  they  were  asked  to 
draw  various  pictures,  they  were  given  a  silent-reading  flash-card 
exercise  in  “things  to  do.”  The  last  card  read,  “Draw  the  red  table 
across  the  room.”  Instantly  there  was  confusion.  Several  children 
started  toward  the  table  to  pull  it  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the 
other;  the  others  took  out  paper  and  pencil  and  began  to  make 
drawings  of  the  red  table  that  was  at  the  far  side  of  the  room.  The 
pictures  in  eight  cases  out  of  ten  showed  the  table  far  to  the  right. 
There  were  thus  two  misinterpretations,  one  in  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “draw”  and  the  other  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  “across.” 

On  preparing  for  another  exercise,  the  writer  asked  a  little  boy, 
“Did  you  ‘get’  the  papers  for  your  drawing?”  He  answered,  “No, 
Billy  ‘got’  them  for  me.”  In  that  case  he  evidently  failed  to  differ¬ 
entiate  between  “get”  meaning  “to  receive”  and  “get”  meaning  “to 
procure,”  A  tremendous  amount  of  confused  thinking  might  well 
arise,  then,  when  in  one  reader  the  children  are  expected  to  differ¬ 
entiate  among  “got  home,”  “got  tired,”  “got  to  thinking,”  “got 
ready,”  “got”  meaning  “procured,”  and  “got”  meaning  “received.” 

The  Boys ’  and  Girls ’  Second  Reader  speaks  of  the  “mouth  of  a 
river.”  One  student  teacher  reported  that  she  had  not  thought  to 
inquire  whether  the  children  understood  the  term  until  one  little  boy 
said,  with  a  grin,  “If  a  river  has  a  mouth,  I  suppose  it  can  eat  boys 
up.”  She  realized  then  that  what  had  been  said  half  jokingly  by  one 
child  might  be  a  serious  interpretation  by  another  child.  Inquiry  re¬ 
vealed  the  fact  that  not  one  child  in  the  room  really  comprehended 
the  meaning  of  the  expression  “mouth  of  a  river.” 
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In  the  same  reader  “next”  proved  to  be  a  stumbling-block  to  a 
few.  All  the  children  comprehended  “next”  when  it  meant  “beside” 
'  or  “immediately  succeeding,”  but,  when  the  little  girl  loved  her  doll 
best  “next”  to  her  mother  and  father,  there  was  evidence  of  mis¬ 
interpretation.  Several  children  pictured  the  doll  sitting  “between” 
mother  and  father,  where,  they  reasoned,  the  little  girl  loved  to 
put  it. 

The  teacher  of  the  second-grade  foreign  group  reported  that, 
when  she  asked  what  it  means  “to  play  in  the  open,”  she  received 
the  following  answers:  “to  play  in  a  big  box  with  the  cover  off,” 
“to  play  in  a  vacant  lot,”  and  “to  play  before  you  are  dressed  in  the 
morning.”  The  same  confusion  was  evident  in  the  exercises  dealing 
with  the  words  “peeped”  meaning  “looked  in”  and  “peeped”  mean¬ 
ing  “made  a  chirping  sound”;  with  the  words  “rushes”  meaning 
“hurries”  and  “rushes”  meaning  “plants”;  with  “fast”  meaning 
“quickly”  and  “fast”  meaning  “tightly”  and  “fast”  meaning 
“sound,”  as  in  “fast  asleep”;  with  “blow”  meaning  “to  move  the 
air”  and  “blow”  meaning  “to  blossom”;  and  with  “bear”  meaning 
an  “animal”  and  “bear”  meaning  “to  endure”  and  “bear”  meaning 
“to  carry.”  These  represented  only  the  most  evident  difficulties.  It 
remained  to  make  a  more  careful  study  of  the  meanings  of  all  words 
that  recur  in  identical  form  in  order  to  determine  how  serious  a  prob¬ 
lem  they  present  in  children’s  reading. 

This  was  part  of  a  larger  analytical  study  of  the  vocabularies  of 
the  fourteen  readers.  Each  word  in  each  reader  was  recorded  on  a 
slip  of  paper,  and  the  slips  were  arranged  in  alphabetical  order;  all 
slips  bearing  like  words  in  each  book  were  assembled.  Those  of  ob¬ 
viously  similar  meaning  were  then  discarded,  and  a  list  was  made  of 
the  recurring  words  with  different  meanings.  The  next  step  was  to 
define  the  words.  Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary ,  Funk  and 
Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary ,  and  The  Winston  Simplified 
Dictionary  were  used  to  verify  the  definitions.  There  were  a  few 
words  used  in  a  colloquial  sense  not  recognized  by  any  of  the  dic¬ 
tionaries,  such  as  “a  pig  in  a  wig,”  obviously  meaning  “a  pig  ‘dressed’ 
in  a  wig”;  “at  work  on  the  nest,”  “at”  meaning  “engaged  in”;  “sat 
at  the  table,”  “at”  meaning  “beside”;  and  “Alas  for  manners!” 
“for”  meaning  “as  to.” 
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Some  words  recurred  in  idiomatic  expressions  but  were  so  de¬ 
pendent  in  meaning  on  the  other  words  that  it  was  found  impossible 
to  isolate  them  for  definition.  For  instance,  in  the  expression  “take 
a  bath”  “take”  cannot  be  isolated  and  defined  adequately;  in  “had 
on  a  dress”  “had”  and  “on”  together  mean  “wore.”  Such  recurring 
words  were  discarded. 

When  several  forms  of  the  same  verb  occurred,  one  form  only 
was  kept  unless  recurrences  in  the  other  forms  introduced  meanings 
different  from  those  already  listed  for  the  verb,  such  as  “made” 
meaning  “caused,”  “constructed,”  and  “produced”  and  “make” 
meaning  “force”  and  “get.”  In  many  instances  words  were  almost 
identical,  such  as  the  verb  “leave”  and  the  noun  “leaves.”  These 
were  discarded  but  are  not  to  be  disregarded  since  they  are  trouble¬ 
makers.  If,  however,  the  only  difference  in  form  between  two  words 
lay  in  the  capital  letter,  the  words  were  kept,  since  the  spelling  and 
the  pronunciation  were  identical,  as  “May,”  a  girl's  name;  “May,” 
the  fifth  month;  “may”  referring  to  permission;  and  “may”  re¬ 
ferring  to  probability.  Table  I  reproduces  some  of  the  recurring 
words  taken  from  The  Child’s  Own  Way  Primer.  It  illustrates  the 
difference  between  the  number  of  recurring  words  a  child  is  required 
to  recognize  and  the  number  of  interpretations  he  is  called  upon  to 
make.  For  the  thirteen  words  to  be  recognized,  the  child  must  com¬ 
prehend  thirty-four  meanings. 

Table  II  presents  a  list  of  the  different  words  that  recur  with 
different  meanings  in  the  fourteen  primary  readers  taken  as  a  unit. 
Accompanying  each  word  is  the  total  number  of  different  interpreta¬ 
tions  found  in  all  the  readers.  In  all,  222  different  words  were  found 
that  recurred  at  least  once  in  the  readers.  For  these  222  words,  a 
total  of  842  meanings  were  discovered,  making,  on  the  average,  3.79 
different  interpretations  for  each  word  in  the  entire  set  of  fourteen 
readers. 

Table  III  shows  the  number  of  words  that  recur  with  different 
meanings  in  each  reader,  the  total  number  of  interpretations  nec¬ 
essary,  and  the  average  number  of  meanings  per  word.  In  each  of 
the  series  the  number  of  recurrences  progressively  increases  from 
the  primer  through  the  second  reader.  The  greatest  number  of  words 
recurring  with  different  meanings  was  found  in  The  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
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Readers ,  the  primer  having  31;  the  first  reader,  62;  and  the  second 
reader,  1 12.  The  average  number  of  meanings  per  word  is  more  than 
'  three.  The  Elson  Readers  have  the  next  largest  number  of  recurring 
words,  with  33  in  the  primer,  57  in  the  first  reader,  and  100  in  the 
second  reader,  the  average  number  of  meanings  per  word  ranging 
from  2.33  to  3.02.  The  Pathway  to  Reading  series  has  a  smaller  num- 

TABLE  I 

Recurring  Words  with  Different  Meanings  in 
“The  Child’s  Own  Way  Primer” 


Word 

Meaning 

Word 

Meaning 

after . 

behind 

from . 

from  the  region  of 

after . 

in  pursuit  of 

from . 

off 

at . 

on 

good . 

delicious 

at . 

to  the  extent  of 

good . 

kind 

bv  (and  bv) . 

after  some  time 

had . 

held 

by.  1 . ,7 . 

near 

had . 

possessed 

by . 

past 

■nprnp 

had . 

was  forced  to 

call 

in . 

during 

call 

cnv  lniiHIv 

in . 

into 

in . 

toward 

fast 

niilrlrlv 

in . 

within 

fast . 

sound  (asleep) 

just . 

at  that  very  moment 

for . 

in  behalf  of 

just . 

exactly 

for . 

in  exchange  for 

lap . 

part  of  the  anatomy 

for . 

in  order  to  find 

Inn 

to  lick  up 

for . 

in  order  to  obtain 

for . 

suitable  for 

looked . 

glanced 

for . 

to  the  extent  of 

looked . 

searched 

ber  of  recurring  words  than  have  either  The  Boys’  and  Girls’  Readers 
or  The  Elson  Readers  but  a  larger  number  of  meanings  per  word, 
the  range  being  from  3.21  to  3.30.  The  Child’s  Own  Way  Primer  has 
twenty-five  words  recurring  with  different  meanings,  six  more  than 
has  The  Winston  Primer.  Both  The  Child’s  Own  Way  First  Reader 
and  The  Winston  First  Reader  have  thirty-six  recurring  words.  The 
Winston  Second  Reader  has  eighty-three  recurring  words,  a  larger 
number  than  has  The  Pathway  to  Reading  Second  Reader .  The  aver¬ 
age  number  of  meanings  per  word  ranges  in  The  Child’s  Own  Way 
Series  from  2.88  to  3.33  and  in  The  Winston  Readers  from  2.42 
to  2.99. 
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TABLE  II 

Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-two  Words  That  Recur  in  the  Fourteen 
Readers  and  the  Total  Number  of  Different 
Meanings  for  Each 


Word 

Number  of 
Meanings 

Word 

Number  of 
Meanings 

Word 

Number  of 
Meanings 

i.  about . 

6 

30.  drive . 

2 

99.  letter . 

2 

2.  above . 

2 

3  1 .  drop . 

2 

100.  lies . 

2 

3.  across . 

2 

52.  else . 

2 

101.  light . 

2 

4.  after . 

f  4 

<3.  even . 

2 

102.  like . 

3 

5.  against.  .  . . 

2 

54.  fair . 

4 

103.  little . 

2 

6.  all . 

2 

55-  far . 

2 

104.  living . 

2 

7.  along . 

4 

56.  fast . 

2 

105.  load . 

2 

8.  around.  .  .  . 

3 

57.  field . 

O 

2 

106.  long . 

3 

9.  as . 

0 

9 

58.  fine . 

8 

107.  looked . 

O 

5 

10.  at . 

20 

59.  flew . 

3 

108.  made . 

7 

11.  away . 

5 

60.  foot . 

3 

109.  make . 

7 

12.  back . 

4 

61.  for . 

21 

no.  march . 

2 

13.  bad . 

4 

62.  from . 

9 

in.  mark . 

2 

14.  bank . 

3 

63.  full . 

2 

1 1 2.  matter . 

3 

ic.  be . 

2 

64.  fun . 

2 

113.  may . 

3 

0 

16.  bear . 

3 

65.  funny . 

2 

1 14.  meal . 

2 

17.  before . 

2 

66.  gave . 

2 

1 15.  merry . 

2 

18.  behind . 

2 

67.  get . 

9 

1 16.  might . 

2 

19.  bit  (bite) .  . 

4 

68.  give . 

4 

1 17.  mind . 

2 

20.  blew . 

2 

60.  go . 

2 

1 18.  miss . 

2 

21.  blow . 

2 

70.  gold . 

2, 

1 19.  more . 

2 

22.  blue . 

2 

71.  gone . 

2 

120.  most . 

2 

23.  bow . 

2 

72.  good . 

14 

121.  mouth . 

2 

24.  bridges.  .  .  . 

2 

73-  got . 

6 

122.  my . 

2 

25.  bright . 

2 

74.  great . 

6 

123.  nail . 

2 

26.  but . 

4 

73.  grew . 

2 

124.  name . 

2 

27.  by . 

12 

76.  ground .... 

2 

125.  new . 

4 

28.  call  (ed) .  .  . 

2 

77.  grow . 

2 [ 

126.  next . 

T 

2 

29.  can . 

0 

2 

78.  had . 

4 

127.  number. . . . 

2 

30.  care . 

2 

79.  hard . 

8 

128.  of . 

20 

31.  chains . 

2 

80.  has . 

2 

129.  off . 

6 

32.  change.  .  .  . 

2 

81.  have . 

O 

7 

130.  old . 

4 

33.  chased . 

2 

82.  high . 

4 

1 31.  on . 

23 

34.  clear . 

2 

83.  hold . 

3 

132.  only . 

O 

3 

35.  cloth . 

2 

84.  hung . 

2 

133.  open . 

5 

36.  cold . 

2 

85.  m . 

22 

134.  orange . 

2 

37.  comb . 

2 

86.  into . 

2 

133.  order . 

2 

38.  cover . 

0 

2 

87.  jump . 

O 

2 

136.  other . 

3 

39.  crack . 

2 

88.  just . 

5 

137.  out . 

15 

40.  cried . 

2 

89.  keep  (s). . . . 

9 

138.  over . 

10 

41.  cross . 

3 

90.  kept . 

2 

139.  park . 

3 

42.  crow . 

2 

91.  kind . 

2 

140.  patch . 

2 

43-  cup. . 

2 

92.  land . 

2 

141.  peep . 

3 

44.  dear . 

2 

93-  lap . 

2 

142.  pet . 

2 

4c.  do . 

4 

94.  last . 

4 

143.  pinch. . . . 

2 

46.  done . 

2 

95-  lay . 

3 

144.  place . 

3 

47.  door . 

2 

96.  leaves . 

2 

145.  plant  (ed).. 

3 

48.  down . 

5 

97.  left . 

4 

146.  play . 

4 

49.  draw . 

4 

98.  let . 

2 

147.  poor . 
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TABLE  II — Continued 


Word 

Number  of 
Meanings 

Word 

Number  of 
Meanings 

Word 

Number  of 
Meanings 

148.  post . 

2 

174.  shed . 

2 

200.  through _ 

4 

140.  put . 

7 

175.  shoot . 

2 

201.  time . 

7 

150.  quite . 

0 

2 

176.  should . 

2 

202.  to . 

O 

17 

151.  race . 

0 

2 

177.  show . 

3 

203.  top . 

3 

152.  raise . 

2 

178.  sight . 

7 

204.  train.  .  . 

2 

1  ??.  reach . 

7 

179.  silver . 

O 

2 

205.  turn . 

4 

1 <4.  rest . 

O 

2 

180.  sit . 

2 

206.  up . 

T 

24 

1  cr  cr.  rich . 

2 

181.  snuff . 

2 

207.  very . 

r 

2 

ic6.  right . 

Q 

182.  so . 

Q 

208.  wait . 

2 

1  <7.  ring  (s) . .  .  . 

7 

2 

183.  soft . 

7 

4 

209.  walk . 

2 

ic8.  rock . 

0 

2 

184.  sorry . 

2 

210.  wall . 

2 

159.  roll . 

2 

185.  sound . 

2 

211.  want . 

2 

160.  room . 

2 

186.  spring . 

2 

212.  watch . 

2 

161.  rose . 

2 

187.  square . 

2 

213.  waves . 

2 

162.  rough . 

2 

188.  step . 

7 ; 

214.  way . 

8 

163.  round . 

2 

189.  stick . 

O 

2 

215.  well . 

10 

164.  rushes . 

2 

190.  still . 

4 

216.  went . 

2 

165.  safe . 

2 

191.  stop . 

2 

217.  what . 

2 

166.  sail . 

2 

192.  stories . 

2 

218.  while . 

2 

167.  save . 

2 

193.  straight - 

2 

219.  why . 

2 

168.  saw . 

2 

194.  sweets . 

? 

220.  wide . 

7 

169.  second . 

2 

195.  take . 

IO 

221.  with . 

O 

6 

170.  see . 

2 

196.  tea . 

2 

222.  yet . 

2 

T7T 

8 

Tn7  tpll 

c; 

172.  shall . 

2 

198.  there . 

2 

Total. . . . 

842 

173.  sharp . 

2 

199.  things . 

2 

If  each  word  recurred  with  only  two  or  three  meanings,  the 
problem  would  be  sufficiently  great,  but  in  reality  it  is  even  more 
complex.  Table  II  shows  that  more  than  half  the  recurring  words, 
124  of  the  222,  have  two  different  meanings  to  be  comprehended;  38 
require  three  different  interpretations;  and  21,  four  interpretations. 
The  rest  of  the  recurring  words,  however,  have  a  greater  number  of 
meanings;  7  have  five  meanings;  6  have  six  meanings;  3  have  seven; 
4  have  eight;  6  have  nine;  and  3  have  ten.  “By”  requires  twelve 
different  interpretations;  “good,”  fourteen;  “out,”  fifteen;  “to,” 
seventeen;  “at”  and  “of,”  twenty  each;  “for,”  twenty-one;  “in,” 
twenty-two;  “on,”  twenty-three;  and  “up,”  twenty-four.  The  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  “primary  sense”  of  prepositions  has  produced  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  meanings  that  have  been  used  profusely,  as  indicated,  in 
primary  reading. 

Table  IV  shows  the  number  of  different  meanings  of  certain 
prepositions  found  in  each  of  the  fourteen  books.  The  Boys’  and 
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Girls’  Readers  and  The  Pathway  to  Reading  series  use  the  prepositions 
with  the  greatest  variety  of  meanings,  “in”  necessitating  twelve 


TABLE  III 

Number  of  Words  That  Recur  in  Each  of  the  Fourteen  Readers,  Total 
Number  of  Meanings,  and  Average  Number  of  Meanings  per  Word 


Number  of 
Words  That 
Recur 

Total  Number 
of  Meanings 

Average  Number 
of  Meanings  per 
Word 

f 

The  Winston  Readers: 

Primer . 

19 

46 

2,42 

First  Reader . 

36 

97 

2.69 

Second  Reader . 

83 

248 

2.99 

The  Elson  Readers: 

Primer . 

33 

77 

2-33 

Book  One . 

57 

172 

3.02 

Book  Two . 

100 

284 

2.84 

The  Boys’  and  Girls’  Readers: 

Primer . 

3i 

96 

3.10 

First  Reader . 

62 

194 

3-i3 

Second  Reader . 

112 

360 

3.21 

The  Pathway  to  Reading: 

Primer . 

28 

90 

3.21 

First  Reader . 

55 

181 

3-29 

Second  Reader . 

79 

261 

3-3° 

The  Child’s  Own  Way  Series: 

Primer . 

25 

72 

2.88 

First  Reader . 

36 

120 

3-33 

TABLE  IV 

Important  Prepositions  and  Total  Number  of  Times  Each  Recurs 
with  Different  Meanings  in  Each  of  the  Fourteen  Readers 


Preposition 

The  Winston 
Readers 

The  Elson 
Readers 

The  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Readers 

The  Pathway 
to  Reading 

The 
Child’s 
Own  Way 
Series 

P 

I 

II 

P 

I 

II 

P 

I 

II 

P 

I 

II 

P 

I 

at . 

0 

2 

8 

2 

4 

7 

6 

6 

9 

2 

8 

7 

2 

5 

by . 

2 

3 

2 

0 

4 

6 

0 

4 

7 

6 

5 

6 

3 

2 

for . 

2 

4 

7 

5 

7 

6 

7 

6 

10 

5 

4 

8 

6 

7 

from . 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

2 

3 

4 

6 

2 

4 

6 

2 

4 

in . 

4 

6 

6 

2 

4 

6 

5 

8 

12 

5 

10 

14 

4 

8 

of . 

3 

5 

7 

2 

7 

6 

3 

5 

11 

6 

9 

11 

5 

7 

off . 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

on . 

3 

4 

7 

3 

4 

10 

4 

7 

15 

6 

6 

10 

6 

8 

out . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

2 

5 

7 

3 

4 

7 

2 

3 

over . 

0 

3 

5 

0 

5 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

to . 

4 

5 

8 

4 

10 

9 

7 

8 

12 

7 

10 

10 

6 

6 

up--. . 

3 

4 

7 

4 

5 

7 

7 

11 

9 

5 

8 

13 

5 

8 

with . 

2 

2 

5 

0 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

3 

6 

6 

3 

3 
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interpretations  in  the  second  reader  of  the  former  and  fourteen  in  the 
s  second  reader  of  the  latter.  “Of”  has  eleven  meanings  in  both  The 
Boys ’  and  Girls ’  Second  Reader  and  The  Pathway  to  Reading  Second 
Reader;  “on”  has  fifteen  meanings  in  the  former  and  ten  in  the 
latter;  “up”  has  nine  meanings  in  the  former  and  thirteen  in  the 
latter.  These  data  indicate  the  serious  difficulty  which  children  en¬ 
counter  in  acquiring  an  accurate  meaning  vocabulary. 

The  burden  of  interpretation  placed  on  the  children  is,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  these  findings,  greater  than  is  usually  realized  by  teachers. 
Those  making  diagnostic  studies  of  deficiency  in  comprehension 
might  to  advantage  consider  the  matter  of  identical  words  recurring 
with  different  meanings  as  one  of  the  very  real  causes  of  difficulty. 

This  article  has  pointed  out  that  a  probable  reason  for  difficulty 
in  the  comprehension  of  reading  lies  in  the  fact  that  textbook- 
writers  in  their  effort  to  familiarize  children  with  certain  words  have 
provided  for  numerous  recurrences  of  these  words  but  have  disre¬ 
garded  the  fact  that  frequently  the  words  recur  with  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  meanings.  One  way  to  bring  this  evidence  before  the  teacher  is  to 
include  in  the  vocabulary,  at  the  end  of  the  reader,  not  only  all 
words  of  different  form  but  also  all  words  recurring  with  different 
meanings.  The  page  on  which  each  word  is  used  in  a  different  sense 
should  also  be  noted.  Finally,  there  should  be  a  clear  statement  of 
the  meaning  of  each  recurring  word. 


TEACHERS’  REMEDIES  FOR  CLASSROOM  DIFFICULTIES 

GEORGE  H.  BETTS 
Northwestern  University 

The  purpose  of  the  study  here  reported  was  to  discover  the 
remedies  teachers  themselves  propose  for  the  difficulties  which  they 

ii-  -iC-  m 

most  frequently  encounter  in  the  classroom.  In  an  earlier  issue  of 
the  Elementary  School  Journal1  the  writer  presented  a  list  of  ninety 
difficulties  specified  by  256  teachers  and  ranked  by  451  other 
teachers. 

In  a  later  inquiry,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  present  report,  seventy- 
four  of  these  difficulties  were  grouped  under  eleven  main  headings, 
printed  in  a  folder,  and  sent  to  another  group  of  teachers,  each  of 
whom  was  asked  to  select  the  one  or  more  problems  he  had  been 
most  successful  in  solving  in  his  school  and  to  explain  the  method 
adopted  for  solution.  The  following  are  the  problems  listed  under 
the  heading  “Individual  Differences.” 

Dull  pupils  are  by  their  dullness  a  drag  on  the  class  and  a  bore  to  the 
brighter  pupils.  How  can  the  problem  best  be  met? 

Dull  pupils  often  receive  more  than  their  proportional  share  of  time  and 
attention.  How  can  the  problem  be  handled  so  that  injustice  is  not  done  the 
bright  pupils? 

Bright  pupils  lose  advancement  and  fail  to  develop  their  powers  because 
the  work  is  planned  for  the  average  or  slow  pupils.  What  can  be  done  to  give 
the  bright  pupil  his  full  chance? 

Returns  were  received  from  395  teachers  (341  elementary-school 
teachers  and  54  high-school  teachers) .  In  interpreting  the  data  here 
presented,  one  should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  each  teacher  re¬ 
ported  on  the  one  or  more  problems  which  he  had  met  and  in  his 
opinion  had  been  successful  in  solving.  Problems  which  he  had  not 
met  or  which  he  had  not  worked  out  to  a  satisfactory  solution  are 
not  included  in  the  table  or  in  the  later  summaries. 

1  George  H.  Betts,  “Teachers’  Diagnosis  of  Classroom  Difficulties,”  Elementary 
School  Journal,  XXVII  (April,  1927),  600-608. 
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